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As  IN  JULES  VERNE’S  dream  of 
men  flying  to  the  moon,  the  Allied 
Armies  of  World  War  I needed  a 
vehicle  with  maneuverability  and  fire- 
power that  could  move  across  land 
infested  with  bomb  craters  and 
trenches.  For  that  reason,  an  armored 
vehicle  was  developed  which  is  re- 
ferred to  today  as  a tank. 

The  Germans  on  two  different 
occasions  turned  down  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  such  an  armored 
vehicle,  once  in  1913  and  again  in 
1915.  They  felt  it  was  too  slow  and 
clumsy  and  would  be  knocked  out  of 
action  before  its  value  could  be 
realized. 

An  English  Lieutenant  Colonel  had 
a more  determined  perspective  on  the 
subject  of  a rough  terrain  armored 
vehicle.  Serving  in  France,  he  observed 
an  American-made  Holt  caterpillar 
tractor  move  with  ease  through  mud 
and  slush  where  other  vehicles  could 
not. 

Returning  to  England  in  October 
1914,  the  colonel  explained  his  con- 
cept of  a tracked  armored  vehicle  to 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense. 
His  idea  received  little  enthusiasm 
from  all  but  one  member.  That  mem- 
ber was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, later  known  to  the  world  as  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 


Sir  Winston,  realizing  the  value  of 
such  a vehicle,  organized  a committee 
headed  by  a naval  designer,  Sir  Tenny- 
son d’Enycourt.  Because  of  its  origin 
and  d’Enycourt,  while  discussing  the 
configuration  of  a tank  today,  one 
hears  such  naval  terms  being  used  as 
the  hatch,  ports,  deck,  bow  and  super- 
structure. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
great  powers  involved  in  this  massive 
conflict,  the  British,  French,  Germans 
and  Americans  had  employed  tanks  in 
91  different  engagements.  From  this 
war,  the  tank  emerged  as  the  main 
support  of  the  foot  soldier  in  a tight 
battle  with  the  enemy. 

The  time  between  World  War  1 and 
II  was  spent  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing this  new  weapon  of  war.  During 
this  span  of  20  years,  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  were  produced  fea- 
turing increased  speed,  greater  mobil- 
ity and  firepower,  and  an  enlarged 
crushing  force,  with  the  capability  to 
withstand  the  weapons  of  the  day. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
and  a need  to  increase  Army  effective- 
ness, the  Cavalry  made  a complete 
conversion  from  horse-drawn  equip- 
ment to  armored  vehicles.  This  con- 
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version  gave  growth  to  the  name  armor 
and  the  reorganization  of  many  units 
into  the  armored  divisions  we  know  of 
today. 

The  current  battle  tank  of  the 
Army  is  the  M-60.  It  weighs  53  tons 
and  has  a 105-mm  gun,  a .50  cal.  and  a 
7.62-mm  machine  gun  for  firepower. 
It  is  powered  by  a 750  horsepower 
air-cooled  diesel  engine  with  a top 
speed  of  30  miles-per-hour  and  a 
cruising  range  of  310  miles. 

The  tank,  today,  is  not  limited  in 
scope  as  were  the  tanks  of  years  past. 
Utilizing  the  M-60  production  line  at 
the  Detroit  Arsenal,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion as  the  prime  contractor  has 
adapted  the  tank’s  chassis  for  use  on 
other  vehicles. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  makes  use 
of  the  M-60  chassis  in  many  Combat 
Engineer  Vehicles.  One  is  the  Armored 
Vehicle  Launch  Bridge  (AVLB) 
capable  of  launching  a 60-foot  bridge. 
The  AVLB  has  a total  weight  of  64 
tons  and  is  powered  by  the  same  750 
hp.  air-cooled  engine  as  the  M-60. 

Another  is  the  Combat  Engineer 
Vehicle  (CEV).  Unlike  the  AVLB,  the 
CEV  remains  the  same  in  appearance 
as  the  M-60.  The  CEV  incorporates  the 
additional  attachments  of  a turret 
mounted  boom,  winch  and  bulldozer 
blade. 

In  a joint  effort,  the  U.S.  and  West 
German  governments  are  developing  a 
new  battle  tank,  the  MBT-70.  It  has  a 
lower  silhouette  and  strengthened  pro- 
tection against  todays  modern 
weapons.  The  MBT-70  is  operated  by  a 
three-man  crew  and  has  a 152-mm 
dual  purpose  tube  for  long  range  fire- 
power, a 20-mm  cannon,  a 7.62-mm 
machinegun  and  grenade  launcher  for 
close-in  protection. 

To  cross  over  a battle-scarred 
countryside  today  is  not  the  difficult 
task  it  was  in  yesteryear.  The  fighting 
man  of  today  has  superior  firepower  at 
his  finger  tips  and  the  means  for 
greater  mobility  in  the  use  of  an 
armored  vehicle,  called  a “Tank.” 
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MARINE  MARKSMANSHIP 


CPL  JERRY  HARRIS 


The  ultimate  objective  of 

any  conflict  is  control  of  the  ground 
and  the  people  on  it.  This  objective 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  rifle- 
man; it  is  he  who  dislodges  the  enemy, 
occupies  the  ground  and  controls  the 
people.  The  keystone  of  military  effec- 
tiveness in  ground  combat  operations 
is  marksmanship  skill. 

Marine  Corps  policy  requires  that 
every  Marine  be  qualified  and 
thoroughly  trained  in  those  individual 
weapons  appropriate  to  his  rank  and 
duty  assignment.  The  objective  of 
marksmanship  training  is  to  develop 
the  individual  Marine  to  the  highest 
level  in  the  skills  of  firing  various 
weapons. 

The  rifle  is  the  primary  means  with 
which  the  Marine  accomplishes  his 
mission.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  he  have  a detailed  knowledge  of 
and  professional  ability  with  the  rifle. 

A Marine  must  be  skilled  in  tactics 
and  must  be  highly  proficient  in  the 
use  of  his  rifle  to  be  combat  ready. 
Although  equipped  with  the  best  rifle 
in  the  world,  a unit  with  poorly 
trafned  riflemen  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  accomplish  its  mission.  A badly 
trained  rifleman  lacks  confidence. 
Usually,  he  either  fails  to  fire  his 
weapon  or  fires  ineffectively  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a well-trained 
rifleman  has  confidence  and  can 
deliver  accurate  fire  under  the  most 
adverse  battle  conditions.  It  is  the 


latter  who  gets  hits  and  destroys  the 
enemy. 

When  engaging  a numerically  su- 
perior force  which  has  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  tactics,  superior  fire- 
power is  necessary  to  defeat  him. 
Superior  firepower  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  riflemen  highly  skilled 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 


The  Marine  Corps  rifle  marks- 
manship training  program  is  based  on 
the  concept  that  riflemen  must  be 
proficient  marksmen  capable  of  effec- 
tively applying  their  shooting  skills  in 
combat.  The  degree  of  proficiency 
attained  by  a rifleman  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  correct  teaching  and 
application  of  marksmanship  funda- 
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mentals. 

Initially,  during  marksmanship 
training,  emphasis  is  placed  on  learn- 
ing, reviewing  or  reinforcing  the  skills 
of  shooting  fundamentals.  Later  in  the 
training  program,  emphasis  is  gradually 
focused  on  the  combat  applications  of 
marksmanship  in  addition  to  the 
fundamentals. 

While  in  recruit  training,  each 
leatherneck  is  issued  a rifle.  For  a 
while  he  thinks  the  rifle  heavy  and 
awkward  to  handle,  but  through  a 
period  of  time  it  becomes  lighter  and 
easier  to  control.  The  rifle  is  now  a 
part  of  him  and  is  taken  care  of  in 
such  a manner. 

Before  going  to  a range  to  fire  his 
weapon,  a Marine  learns  all  the  parts 
and  how  to  clean  it.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  rifle  can  mean  the  difference  of  its 
firing  or  not  firing.  A dirty  rifle  can 
cause  many  problems  and  a Marine 
learns  to  locate  and  correct  them  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

During  the  course  of  training  the 
Marine-to-be  spends  two  weeks  on  the 
rifle  range.  These  two  weeks  are  di- 
vided into  a week  on  the  School  Range 
and  one  week  on  the  Firing  Range. 

The  School  Range  is  where  Marines 
learn  the  correct  positions  to  use  when 
firing.  There  are  four  basic  positions: 
off-hand,  kneeling,  sitting  and  prone. 

He  also  learns  how  to  compensate 
for  any  kind  of  wind  that  may  be 
blowing,  how  to  correctly  raise  or 
lower  the  impact  point  of  his  bullet, 
and  the  different  techniques  of  slow 
and  rapid  fire. 

During  this  time,  known  to  most 
Marines  as  "snapping-in  week".  Ma- 
rines are  supervised  by  a Primary 
Marksmanship  Instructor  (PMI)  in  ad- 
dition to  his  platoon  instructors. 

Safety  regulations,  firing  positions, 
breathing,  trigger  squeeze,  sling  adjust- 
ment, spot  weld,  sight  picture  and 
sight  alignment  are  several  of  the  very 
important  things  taught  by  the  PMI 
that  have  to  be  learned  and  applied 
correctly  in  order  to  qualify  with  the 
weapon. 

The  next  step  is  the  Firing  Range 
where  Marines  put  their  knowledge 


and  newly  learned  skills  to  work. 
Competition  between  individuals  and 
units  is  an  effective  means  of  moti- 
vating the  individual  and  promoting 
unit  pride. 

Properly  channeled  throughout  the 
entire  marksmanship  program,  this 
competition  not  only  lends  to  higher 
scores  and  larger  qualification  percent- 
ages during  the  initial  phases  of  train- 
ing, but  also  to  better  trained  combat 
riflemen. 

The  first  four  days  of  firing  are  at 
targets  with  two  different  size  bull's- 
eyes'  and  a silhouette  of  a man  from 
the  chest  up. 

The  fifth  day  is  qualification  day 
and  very  important  to  a Marine.  This 
day  shows  how  much  he  has  learned 


and  how  well  he  applies  it.  The  slight- 
est mistake  could  mean  not  qualifying. 

In  qualification  there  are  250 
possible  points,  a bull's-eye  being  five 
points.  Fifty  rounds  are  fired  from 
200,  300  and  500  meters. 

Marines  are  classified  in  four  differ- 
ent categories  after  they  fire  for  quali- 
fication; below  190  points-non  quali- 
fiers, between  190  and  209-Rifle 
Marksman,  between  210  and  219-Rifle 
Sharpshooter  and  220  and  above  is 
Rifle  Expert.  Rifle  badges  are  awarded 
for  Rifle  Marksman,  Sharpshooter  and 
Expert. 

To  qualify  is  a feat  in  itself  and 
every  Marine  has  his  own  pride  for  his 
accomplishments  in  Marksmanship. 
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AN  ISLAND  CITY 


In  THIS  AGE  of  Aquarius, 
"getting  away  from  it  all"  is  the  goal 
for  many  young  people  in  finding  a 
place  away  from  bright  lights,  blaring 
horns  and  the  rush  to  nowhere.  Coast 
Guardmen  on  Governors  Island  have 
successfully  found  that  place.  A Coast 
Guard  base  may  not  be  your  idea  of 
getting  away  from  it  all,  but  think 
about  it. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  stationed 
there  don't  think  of  their  island  as  a 
Coast  Guard  stronghold.  Rather,  the 
men  and  their  families  see  it  as  an  oasis 
from  the  helter-skelter  world  of  the 
big  city. 

Governors  Island  is  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard's  largest  base.  The  entire  island 
is  used  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Located 
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there  are  Coast  Guard  schools,  the 
office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  headquarters  for  the  Third 
Coast  Guard  District,  the  Coast 
Guard’s  Automated  Merchant  Vessel 
Report  operation  (AMVER),  the  com- 
mander of  the  Coast  Guard's  eastern 
area,  and  housing  for  the  men  and 
their  families. 

The  men  on  Governors  Island  deal 
with  saving  lives  and  safety  at  sea.  The 
schools  on  Governors  Island  train  men 
in  boating  safety  inspection  proce- 
dures, in  search  and  rescue  operations 
and  in  all  forms  of  aids  to  navigation. 

The  Area  Commander  is  responsible 
for  planning  and  coordinating  the 
operations  of  all  the  districts  in  his 
area  when  necessary,  especially  in  the 


case  of  search  and  rescue  operations 
which  overlap  district  boundaries. 

The  Coast  Guard's  Third  District 
commander  is  concerned  with  mari- 
time safety  and  search  and  rescue 
operations  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  and  along  the  coast. 

The  port  of  New  York  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  world.  The  Captain  of 
the  Port  is  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  covering  vessels  using 
these  heavily  traveled  waters. 

AMVER  is  a system  designed  to 
provide  immediate  assistance  to  any 
ship  at  sea  whenever  it  needs  it. 

No,  Governors  Island  is  not  a mili- 
tary fortress,  it  is  a city  dedicated  to 
safety  at  sea  and  the  saving  of  lives.  It 
is  also  a Coast  Guard  community. 
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The  peace  and  quiet  offered  by  the 
base  is  only  an  "extra  added  attrac- 
tion." Governors  Island  is  first  and 
foremost  a military  base  and  has  been 
one  for  a long  time. 

Although  Coast  Guard  operation  of 
the  island  did  not  begin  until  1966, 
the  history  of  Governors  Island  as  a 
military  base  dates  back  to  1755. 

The  first  military  men  there  were 
members  of  the  51st  Regiment  of  the 


British  Colonial  Militia. 

Following  the  American  revolution, 
military  activity  on  the  island  stopped 
for  a while  and  it  was  leased  to  private 
interests  for  use  as  a race  track  and 
summer  resort. 

In  1794,  because  of  the  threat  of 
war  with  France,  Governors  Island  was 
returned  to  military  control.  During 
this  period.  Fort  Jay,  which  still 
stands,  was  built  on  the  island. 


Throughout  the  following  years  the 
island  was  used  primarily  as  an  Army 
post. 

In  the  early  1960's,  reorganization 
and  consolidation  of  Army  activities 
foreshadowed  the  closing  of  the 
island's  Army  operations.  After  being 
declared  excess  the  Coast  Guard  saw 
the  opportunity  to  consolidate  many 
of  its  activities  in  one  location. 

On  June  30,  1966,  the  Army  ended 
its  172  years  on  the  island  and  the 
Coast  Guard  established  Base  New 
York. 

Today,  about  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire Coast  Guard  is  "getting  away  from 
it  all"  on  Governors  Island. 

It  is  a community  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Within  sight  and  sound  of 
one  of  the  world's  major  cities,  it 
preserves  a small  town  atmosphere. 
With  its  own  churches,  schools,  stores 
and  recreation  facilities,  it  is  largely 
self-sufficient. 

For  someone  who  has  never  been 
there,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  the  life  of 
an  enlisted  man  as  one  filled  with 
endless  lines  leading  to  nowhere,  hours 
of  marching  for  the  sake  of  marching 
and  spare  time  spent  cleaning  barracks. 
A chance  to  leave  the  base  seems  like  a 
kind  of  temporary  parole.  However, 
that's  not  how  it  is. 

Each  man,  officer  or  enlisted,  has  a 
job.  He  usually  spends  eight  hours- 
per-day  on  that  job.  If  it  takes  more, 
he  gives  more.  Overtime  at  Governors 
Island  usually*  involves  search  and 
rescue  missions.  A sinking  ship  doesn't 
stop  sinking  for  a coffee  break  or 
suddenly  stabilizes  itself  for  liberty  at 
four  o'clock. 

Although  plenty  of  recreational 
facilities  are  found  on  the  island,  it 
would  not  be  honest  to  say  that  most 
men  love  the  base  so  much  they  never 
want  to  leave  it.  They  can  and  do  leave 
it. 

Liberty  is  usually  four  out  of  every 
five  week  nights,  giving  enough  time  to 
see  the  sights  in  New  York  City.  But, 
the  city  gets  to  a person  after  while. 
And  when  it  does,  the  Coast 
Guardmen  at  Governors  Island  stay 
and  get  away  from  it  all. 
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